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While the parleys proceeded in private, in public Carson grew
bolder and Bonar Law more violent than ever. On 28 November
at Dublin the latter made an unmistakable appeal to the army
to disobey orders when the time came. The political attitude of
army officers, as Asquith had told Redmond eleven days earlier,1
was already a grave matter. They were overwhelmingly unionist,
and as a class drawn to a very disproportionate extent from the
Anglo-Irish gentry, the 'garrison', whose unionism was heredi-
tary. Lord Roberts, the last commander-in-chief, was Anglo-
Irish; so was his predecessor, Lord Wolseley; so was the director
of military operations, Sir Henry Wilson.2 The first and last
named were active partisans. Roberts chose the Ulster Volun-
teers' commander-in-chief for them. Wilson was in frequent
contact with Bonar Law, and appears to have been in the habit
of betraying official secrets to him.3 Both in advising Carson's
Volunteers and in fostering the idea among army officers that
they should 'refuse to coerce Ulster5, he took a leading part,
quite impossible by any ordinary standards of honour to recon-
cile with the holding of his post.4
Three days before Bonar Law's Dublin speech a meeting held
in that city with Professor John Macneill, one of the founders
of the Gaelic movement, and P. H. Pearse,5 a Gaelic teacher,
as its principal sponsors, had formally launched a movement to
enrol Irish Volunteers. Redmond distrusted the men and dis-
liked the movement; but it grew very fast in spite of him. Asquith
thereupon allowed Dublin Castle to perpetrate a characteristic
folly. Till the end of 1905 there had been an embargo on import-
' He said that *his information from the War Office with regard to the attitude
of the Army was of a serious character, pointing to the probability of very numerous
resignations of commissions of officers in the event of the troops being used to put
down an Ulster insurrection. Some of the authorities estimated the number of
these resignations as high as 30 per cent. He did not believe in this figure, but he
was satisfied that there would be a number of resignations' (Denis Gwynn, Life
of Redmond, 235-6).
2  It is often supposed that the chief of staff, Sir John French (afterwards Earl
of Ypres) was also Anglo-Irish, but in point of fact he had no nearer connexion
with Ireland than his great-grandfather.   His mother was Scottish.   He was not a
partisan*
3  See the reference in Bonar Law's letter to Carson of 24 March 1914 (Ian
Golvin, Life of Lord Carson, ii. 351).
4  The evidence is that of his own diaries, quoted in Sir Charles Callwell*s Field-
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson: His Life and Diaries (1927), i. 137-47-
5  In the Easter rising of 1916 he was first 'President of the Irish Republic* and
afterwards executed. In 1913 he was secretly carrying out a mission in Ireland for
the Fenians of the United States.